53 The Dead 


The first old man I ever knew was Mickey O'Dommel. He was a hoary, gnarled 
eighty or thereabouts when first I laid eyes on him. I would be about eight 
years old at the time. Like my mother, old Mickey was Irish and like all 
the Donegal people who ever crossed to Glasgow, Mickey had settled in the 
Gorbals. His last years were spent in a pokey single-end on the landing 
right above us. 


I used to accompany my mother when she went up to cook his dinner or make 
his bed. He was always seated on the same hard chair and staring into the 
same dying embers. Never once in my hearing did he utter a word. 


And one day, made conscious once again of my mother's sadness, it was 
something in her eyes as she very softly shut Mickey's door behind her, 
something in her touch as she took my hand in hers - my mother's sadness, 
the mystery I could never penetrate, the puzzle I could never piece together, 
till I found in a dream the image of her sadness: a secret wound she bore 
on her body, ever open, never healing. 


"Is Mickey dead, mother?" I asked, 
"No, dear, no. Mickey's not dead." 
"What's wrong with Mickey?" 


I see her now, down there beside me, holding each of my hands tight to her 
cheeks, "He just likes to be left quiet," she was saying. "To remember 
things." 


"Will Mickey have a lot of things to remember?" I gaid, And she had risen 
now and she was smiling and the sadness I had sensed in her had passed and 
she was happy again, for after ell I was only a child and must be kept free 
of her pain. She would be more watchful in future, take more care to keep 
it hidden, As if she could keep that to herself which passed to me and 
overwhelmed me as remorselessly as the softness in her eyes and the milky 
loveliness of her skin. 


"He will surely," she said, at ease now with her little self-deception which 
lifted a load from her shoulders and brightened her world with hépe - the 
illusion that I need never share her pain. "Isn't he an old, old man?" she 
said. 
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Boots turned the key in the lock and went in. The air was dank, smelly. 
The cupboard in the lobby had lost its door and its bare, broken wall was 
black with damp and peppered with fungi. "I must ask Puddin if he's 
trying to grow mushrooms in there," Boots said lifting out Mick's . 
suitease warily. A white mould had already formed on the top of the 
suitcase where it had come into contact with the wall. 


Some people on entering another's house for the first time are all eyes. 
They seem to be taking careful note of the structure and arrangement of 
the furniture, the age and condition of the carpet, the colour and 
pattern of the wallpaper. They are like the credit investigators who 
come to weigh up the potential HP client's reliability. Other more 
genial souls seem to notice nothingat all. Even Social Security 
officers fall inte both categories. But nobody, however genial, given 
he was sighted and not absolutely stoned out of his mind, nobody could 
have walked into Puddin's little sngle apartment and stopped himself 
gaping in astonishment; nobody, tht is, except perhaps an habitual 
frequenter of the Old Barns, For *uddin's little house and the Cid: 
Barns were very much alike in scene deficiency. Here and there Puddin's 
ceiling drooped with the same hamocky bulges. And on his walls, not 
the paper alone but even the bric and mortar in places betrayed the 
same chronic decay. And his fletboards exposed themselves in the same 
dun hue. In the way of amenitie, there was a gas cooker and an open 
coal fire and ee slightly-twsted, querulous—looking plain chairs 
which Puddin had simply walked ut with, one at a time, on three 
consecutive Saturday nights, fym the Old Barns; old Jake Lynch never 
missed them. The place might ave passed for a back room in the Old 
Barns. Indeed people who'd spnt the day drinking with Puddin, repairing 
to Puddin's apartment with th carry-out at closing time, found the 
transition so natural, the ectinuity of setting so complete, that they 
often mistook their whereabots and imagined themselves still in the 
pub. Sitting there with a sinful of muck in you, it was an easy nistake 
to make. You got the impresion that that door facing you mst give on 
to the bar; and each time yi Opened the door you expected to see old 
Jake pulling pints and big wiftie swallowing goofies and fat Beatrice 
with a click and poor Kandat the ponce and wee Algie getting butted 
and the bandit Rooney flogng diamond rings. Puddin himself was often 
prey to the illusion. 


fFhere was an iron bed jared into the alcove behind a tattered curtain, 
But no mattress, just a ngle of sheets and blanket. 
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Mick's two sisters, Agnes and Rosie, being his only remaining kin, had 
stepped in at the last moment to make the n€éesédiy-avangements for the 
funeral. They had never heard of anyone getting buried without a priest, 
or at least a minister, in attendance, and they weren't going to let it 
happen to Mick. The thing had to be done right, the way everybody else 
had it done. They gave short shrift to Puddin's weird suggestion that 
Mick himself might have preferred it otherwise. Rosie's husband, Cyril, 
put the case for the ladies: "What the hell do you think Mick was? Sure, 
maybe he had some funny ideas about things, so what? Anybody can have 
ideas, right? Ideas don't mean nothing. It was just pub talk, that's all 
it was. Mick was all right, don't you worry about that." 


Ideas go for nothing if you're just a prole like Mick, Daft bloody ideas, 
it was just part of Mick's general bloody uselessness. For Mick was just 
a nothing in their eyes, a prole, a neither-work-nor-want prole, an 
in-and-out of the nick prole, an always on the mooch prole. 


"There's his books and stuff in that case. Take that if you want,” Agnes 
had said, coldly, holding open the door, impatient for Puddin to leave. 
And Puddin was hurt, for it was Mick's house, a house of many happy 
memories where he'd always felt welcome, and it was hard to leave like 
that, for the last time. It seemed for a moment as though it was Mick 
slamming the door in his face. 


They felt no grief at Mick's passing but were determined, for their own 
sakes, to make it respectable. Not Mick, not the death Mick died, but 
the ritual was what mattered to Agnes and Rosie. Not the death but the 
clothes it would appear in. The ritual would be correct, orderly, decent. 
With the spotlight blinding them, and Ross street watching, the sisters 
knew they had to perform, and they performed in the only way they knew 
how. 


Mick would be buried as a good Catholic should: Mick would stay silent 
and nothing he'd ever done and nothing he'd ever said would be remembered 
of him. Mick would offer no resistance, and Agnes and Rosie and the 
priest would be free to accomplish through him their own design. 


And late into the night, that night and for many nights to come, Puddin 
had poured over the contents of Mick's suitcase. There were eight books: 


Walden. Henry David Thoreau. en Ee 
Soldiers. Rolf Hoehhuth. ~ 

An Autobiography. Havelock Ellis. ao ST 
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Puddin Clark was waiting at the door of the Old Barns when Jake Lynch 
drew out the bolts. It was the same warm, drizzly morning in late 
August. Old Jake had a sour look on his face as he flung the doors 
open. "It's clammy," he grumbled. 


"Rotten weather," said Puddin, 


The Old Barns was a small dimly-lit bar with bare floorboards. The low 
ceiling hung down in parts like a bulged hammock. There was an open 
coal fire in the corner and a few plain, household chairs around the 
bar. Puddin liked the Old Barns. In the Old Barns you had to pay only 
for the drink, not the decor, And the drink was good. In the Old Barns 


“you could buy a bottle and drink it on the premises. In the Old Barns 
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you knew where you stood with folk: anybody not of the regular clientele 
stuck out like a sore thumb. 


Old Jake himself was an amiable character who said very little and 
bothered nobody. He never had any hired help in the bar. He let the. 
anarchists use the place once a week for their meetings. At quiet 
moments he would sit in and listem but was never known to make a verbal _ 
contribution. "Why should he?" O'Reilly would say. "The Old Barns. — 
itself is clenched fist and bent elbow enough." And that was true. Fer 
there was courage and challenge in its very existence. It was an affr 

to the times: no glittering gantry, no formica on the bar, no false 
ceiling, no concealed lighting, no pop music on tap. E dared to appear _ 
to be what it was: a drinking den. ; (er, 


Puddin took his bottle of Lanliq and a glass and sat himself in the 
corner, by the fire. Old Jake Ieaned om the bar with folded arms and 
mused over the morning paper spread out in front of hin. 


Puddin thought of last night. He had watched them drive the coffin down 
Ross street to St Pat's in London road to leave Mick there for the night. 
This morning a priest would be officiating at the graveside. It was & 
right sickener. Mick O'Reilly, life-long anarchist, to be treated like 
that at the end. Puddin squirmed in his seat thinking about it. 


™> 
But he was going to go on thinking about it. He could think about 
nothing else. ; ’ 
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It took him exactly one hour and eight minutes to make out the 
following: 


I have resolved to write a book in secret. I write in the 
early hours of the morning, and at dawn I promise not to ask 
myself what I did before falling asleep. I always wake at 
dawn. Sometimes I pray and sometimes { turn over on my side 
and try to will a dream into being. Of course I'm not going 
to tell you my name: that would spoil everything. You 
yourself mst think of a name for me, for I am yours until 
you tire of me. I shan't be for you what I am for the people 
I have to mix with day by day. For you I shall be real. In 
‘truth, I don't know who I am when I'm real. So this is 
between just you and me. I give you my whole heart and hope 
you can keep a secret, 7 X 59. 


To be honest, Boots wasn't sure whether that was what Mick had actually written, or 
whether he was making it up himself as he went along. He found he had to copy out 
Mick's sentences in his own hand in order to retain the decipherment: for going back 
over Mick's script was like returning to some obscure poem the meaning of which, 
laboriously disinterred yesterday, had sunk back beyond recall today. Anyway, he 
found he wasn't displeased with what had been acquired. One hour and eight minutes 
had passed like a flash and that made Boots feel good inside. It meant he had given 
all he had to give, his whole being, to that one paragraph, and it was seldom Boots 
could give himself wholly to any work. It'll kill time if nothing else, he thought. 
He didn't return to Puddin in the Old Barns that day. He took the bundle of jotters 
with him back to his room and went to bed with paper and pencil to indulge his new 
passtime. 
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Undoubtedly the most practical discovery we made was the loft thet formed the 
roof over the alcove bed in the kitchen, Its door was: impossible to detect 
unless you mounted a ladder and studied the panelling minutely. It stuck 
firmly and needed no sneck or catch. When at last it swung open what faced 
us was a gaping black chasm of webbed filth. We explored that den only im 
imagination and for me it became a symbol for the mystery surroiinding sex. 
Christine used to say she would go naked into the black loft if I would 
accompany her. I never had the courage. All she could get me to do was pinch 
her thighs. In later years when we got into debt and they came to cart off 
the furniture we secreted four chairs in the black loft. That day was great 
fun for us. I see my mother now, seated on an apple box by the cold grate, 
amused, contembuous, as the pailiff's men go nosing in ell the wrong corners. 
It does me good to look back on that day. It's one of a few very precious 
memories of a time when my mother was strong in the face of adversity and 
could laugh like a woman who knew just what to expect at the hands of the 
State and could remain quiet and strong inside herself however they tried to 
pring her down. They couldn't touch the powerful beauty she had within her. 
Q, for just a spark of that strength, that beautiful pride I saw in ny mothe 
that day. 


That day my father stayed in his bed. They couldn't take the bed because all 
it consisted of was a few planks of wood nailed together in the alcove. The 
hard-faced men gave him some long hard looks as he lay there smoking his 
woodbine and reading the Daily Record. These. men expect wailing and panic 
and bitter expostulation - after all they're seizing all your furniture, pot 
pans, curtains, the lot, and dumping it down there in the street for open 
auction, so vehement protest is usually in order. They probably thought my 
father was an invalid and perhaps a little soft in the head. He was neithe 


At least, if he wes ailing, the symptoms were so obscure as to be unident’ 
He never took any medecine, ate what we ate, smoked all day and through © 
best part of the night, got up and went to the pictures when the fancy ~ 
him and on the one occasion when my mother called in the doctor, mv 
locked himself up in the room and refused to see him. Indeed it: 

time I remember my father getting worked up about anything. "Wil 

that slimy bastard out of this. house?" he shouted from the room. 

father had never in his life laid eyes on that particuler doctor 

have a kind of slimy look about him as I recall. 


My father saw and talked to nobody. When all the cafes had "Pasi 
gigns. on display, I used to walk to Queen's Fark and back pickin 
ends for him - he couldn't get enough woodbines to keep him go* 


Tn the morning he would rise and look out the window and feel the day 
dark, When you're travelling in a police wagon te the court you feel 
how all wrapped up in itself, how unheedful of you and your pain and 
everything outside its own burst of light that world is out there in the 
street. You hope something will happen, that maybe the wagon will 
erash, just to get in on that light, if only for a moment. That's the 
way Boots felt looking out. Not that he was under any illusions about 
that light - that busy world of buying and selling, making and unmaking. 
Its horrors he knew too well. But to be able to crash into it with his 
darkness, tc flaunt his darkness in its ugly lit-up face, that would be 
something. 


Boots got up, looked out, took it all in for the hundredth time, and went 
back to bed. No, it wasn't worth it. Let them go to fuck. 


It was still possible to masturbate. It was still possible to decipher 
Mick's stuff - or pretend to. 


VERHINGVS 
_His bed was dirty, and he didn't mind in the least. It wasn't teuex, it 
wasn't creb—ridden, but it was dirty, not clean, and he could stand that 
if nothing worse befell him. 


There were still a few strokes it was possible to pull: he got free 
electricity, that is, light and heat, by simply turning the bypass screw, 
which meant the current wasn't registering on the meter. His last bill 
had been for SOP, 


All the books in his possession he had stolen from bookshops and public 
libraries over the years, The reason he stole from public libraries was 
that he could never read anything borrowed. Not that he read very much 
now, now he had Mick's stuff. 
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Boots hated going for walks, even at night, he knew the place t& well, 
he knew each face too well, 


He masturbated first, thinking about his downstairs neighbour with the 
broken nose? her husband broke her nose a year ngo., Each time she runs 
into Boots on the stair or in the close she tells him Spout, the time her 
husband broke her nose. 4 minute later, he picked up Mick's sta‘f. 
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At the same time I am not persuaded, despite what some folks say, that I look 
like a tramp. ‘he suit I am wearing cost me 75p in the Brigait in.April 1970. 
It's not what you would call a flashy suit. It's not what you would call a 
perfect fit. The really troublesome defect is that the trouser pockets have 
holes which you could put your fist through. I don't mind that it's a bit 
short in the leg. The Ruark sisters who sold me the suit would remember me 
because, owing to the shortness of the leg, I managed to cut them down from 
£1 to 75p. And few punters ever Imock the Ruarks dowm, They would remember 
me. To sum up: my conscience was clear regarding the suit. I did not steal 
it. . 


I have to confess that many people, once so close, once so dear to me, have 
not been shy of accusing me of such acts. People will say anything out of 
spite. Once they catch you on the downgrade, you're in for it. 


On the other hand, I am not saying that, in my time, I have been slow to offer 
the open palm to browsers round the CTS bookstall in the cathedral, or the 
open fly to dawilers in the Queen's St station lavatory. Pickings can be good, 
I am told, if you go about it the right way, which I never could. One old 
dear, I remember, took silver from her purse but instead of giving it to me 
she dropped it into the collection box te purchase for me a memoir of the Cure 
D'drs. You couldn't be angry. In the railway station I found it no better. 
Everybody was after the cock but nobody ever seemed even to have the bus fare 
home, even those slick-looking fellows in camel hair coats. 


I blame it all on my height, being so thin and so tall. 


Preposterous though it may be, it did cross my mind that, owing to my great 
height, it might have been suggested to the police by no less a person than 
perhaps the Lord Provost of Glasgow, that I may have been got at by the vandals 
and somehow induced to spray their slogans om the upper reaches of public 
buildings. I know this will come te you as a shock. I will explain how it 
came about that such a queer idea sprumg up in my mind. 


That very morming, passing down John Street, I saw a most astonishing thing. 
High up om the archway of the City Chambers itself, in boldest print, showing 
the same meticulous regard in the shaping and spacing of the letters, the 
arrangement and spelling of the words, as if the perpetrator had been standing 
at bis ease working calmly at ground level, the slogan: 
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Abe eased himself gently onto the bed. Ha loosened down 
his trousers and the waistband button went away with the 
buttonhole. He would sew it back on, but further out this 
time. Needed more room for the pot. It was Guinness and meat 
pies doing that to him, down in the Surnt Sarns at the 
dominoes, keeping his ear to the ground. Whitey's old mn in 
thers a lot, At the ponce mostly. 4 big mn, stooped, 
alcoholic most likely. 


As he crossed the threshold into the living room the strength seemed to drain 
from him suddenly till he went quite limp - the strength which had brought him 
to the window earlier, kept him stationed there on the look-out most of the 
morning, helped him to beckon when she came into view. This strength proved 
false? now the crunch had come it had deserted hin. He should have kmown better, 
he told himself, He knew not to trust these sudden bursts of enthusiasm, self- 
assurance, which took hold of him from time to time. Once again he had mis- 
calculated badly. The amount of effort necessary to carry the thing off was now 
clearly beyond him. He stood gaping out into the darkened lobby as though he had 
finished his business with the girl and only waited to show her to the door. For 
a brief moment he almost believed that this was indeed the case. Then she asked 
a question which startled him out of his refuge. "Who sleeps in this room?" 
Though it wasn't so much the question. What stirred him was the fact that only 
now, after the question had been put, did it dawn on him that it was the dread 
of this very question which had been torturing him. Had only he guessed, he 
might have been able to say something or do something to forestall the question 
or at least think up 2 plausible untruth. 


She had turned, running the backs of her fingers upwards through her hair at the 
nape of the neck, her taut buttocks quivering slightly as she went on tiptoes 
before the mirror. She seemed not to notice any sigm of discomposure in Tomy. 


The truth was, Tommy's mother, Babs, slept in the living-room. In the past she'd 
only slept there during the worst of winter, to try and stave off the attacks of 
bronchitis which came betweem November and the end of January. And she found it 
helped, so much so that it seemed a mistake not to sleep there the whole year 
round. For the living-room, unlike the second bedroom, had an opem-hearth fire 
amd was a warm, well ventilated room at any time of year. Tommy's bedroom 
was the next best room in the house, for it too had an open-hearth fire and an 
air vent high up in ome wall. But the second bedroom was a killer. In these 
council-built houses there is always at least one room in which life is barely 
supportable. In the second bedroom there was no chimney, no air vent, just an 
electrical point. ‘The electric bill could soar sky-high but the heat was never 
lasting. And in the night, moisture which had found its way in from the P 
scullery would condense on the freezing surfaces of the second bedroom and form 
moulds on walls and furniture; and the damp settled on the bedclothes you clung 
to and hovered in the air you breathed. It wes a death trap, to be sure, 
bringing bronchial trouble and rhewmtism to anyone who slept there over a 
period. It was a lesson Babs had had to learn the hard way. 
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extreme, Had £t not been for the printed card Boots would have 
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The message had Boots flummoxed, because Toamy'’s handwriting appeared 
to have undergone the same sea-change as the rest of him. Boots showed 
it to Martha his downstairs neighbour, "It's in a foreign language ,” 
seid Martha, "that's why you can’t make it out, "But I wonder what 
language it is?" said Boots. Martha picked up the photograph and 
studied it at arms length, tilting it this way and that. Then she shot 
& suspicious glance at Boots, "Why is he disguised like that? You're 
having me on, aren't you?* Boots gave a lame little smile and said 


But now the stranger in the artistic photograph had arrived in the flesh, 
Bverything was the same as in the photograph, The deep tan visible on 
hands and fase, the imperions moustache, the faintly tinted spectacles, 
the dickey-bow, the white suit: then there was the laborious edge which 
now hung about Tommy’s speech = an adge which, in some odd way, seemed 
to be as near equivalent to the jottings on the card as anything could 
be. 


As he looked into Tommy Dahtel's face, Boots felt an overpowering urge 
to ask Martha's question. "Why are you disguised like thet?" He had to 
bite on his tomgue to keep it down, And as the question was not released 
to find its answer it supplied its own, "Because I have not changed." 
And Boots knew it was true, 


I must admit I stared up at it a long time, quite mystified as to how it had 
come to be there, so high up, and om the Municipal Buildings of all places. 
And I mst admit too that I was not only staring but smiling and I think I my 
have chuckled out loud at the thought of these fellows now roaming the streets 
at might with twim ladders and a cross-plank, which seems incredible since the 
police here stop you after dark if they see you carrying so much as a brown 
paper parcel. 


But the point ia this, While I was standing there staring up and smiling and 
ehuckling out loud, someone, whom I took to be the Lord Provost himself, 
suddenly appeared at one of the upper windows. It may not have been the Lord 
Provost. I mean I didn't notice his chain of office or anything like that, 
which he may or may not wear within the precincts of the City Chambers; I can't 
say for sure. I suppose it my have beem because the head and shoulders were 
framed there in the window and I have only seen the Lord Provost framed, so to 
speak, in mewspaper photographs, shaking hands with the Chief Constable, or 
opening the new Army Information Centre, or handing visiting Royalty into his 
limousine, and of course om election posters. (4s a matter of curious interest, 
his: campaign posters, not to mention those of his opponents, defaced, and still 
do, not a few mice clean stome walls: all over the city: I was offered work at 
the time either plastering them up or sticking them through people's 
letterboxes but had to decline on health grounds. I should add they lacked 

the true finesse and viswil appeal of the pure graffiti of the gangs. ) 


And it would be this last association with that head and shoulders at the upper 
window which really put the wind up me. 

BIRCH THE VANDALS 
those posters had said. And taking thought for a moment I realised that 


anyone, and particularly the man at the upper window, might easily rum awey 
with the wrong idea. 


"They want to keep me on my toes. They want to keep me eager. I know 
the way they think in these places. I used to be a buyer myself, don't 
forget. I know the way the business mind works. So what happens? Each 
time they knock me back I have to come back into town, no bus fares, no 
lunch, nothing, I have to come back into town, make different calls, As 
well as that I have to go all the way home to see if any money came in 
the second post, money that's due, but no, there's no money, so once 
again up to Zammara's. And finally, the fourth time, bingo! I win a 
watch, They let me see Mr Zanmara's son, Albert, a nice young man as it 
turned out, a very nice young man, a great reader and who do you think 
his favourite author is? Thomas Mam. I have all Thomas Mann's works. 

I told him, I said, 'Albert, any time you want to borrow a book, any book 
you like, just ask me and I'll bring it in to you.! He was delighted, 
couldn't believe I had all Thomas Mann's books in my library. We had a. 
long talk he and I and see what happens, he takes a big order, curtain 
rails and kitchen murals, 200 quid's worth! That's what I Mean, you see, 
it's hard but you have to keep pushing, it's always like that but you 
can't give up. You give up onee, just once, you're finished, kaput!" 


"Still it doesn't help you right now, does it?" says Boots. "You still & 
have to wait for your commision, don't you? What're you supposed to do 
in the mean time?" 


Tommy Daniel laughs straight out. "That's bloody good, bloody good, after 
all that fucking about you've still got nothing!" 


And that night, when Tommy Daniel gets home, he unlocks his bedroom door 
(the first thing he had done on his return from the sanatorium was to have 
a mortis lock fitted to his bedroom door), goes in and unlocks the botton 
drawer in a small sideboard, takes out the wardrobe key which he keeps 
there, opens the wardrobe, takes out a blue suitcase which he unlocks, and 
out of the suitcase he takes a buscuit tin; he pulls the lid off the 
buscuit tin to find his six little bundles of pound notes, fifty single 
notes in each bundle firmly gripped in a broad elastic band. For Tommy 
Daniel saved, in the army, in the sanatorium, however little was coming 
in, somehow Tommy Daniel always managed to save something. Even now, out 
of his social security pittance he could save. He didn't smoke, he didn't 
drink, he ate only one meal each day =~ a meal of vegetables. With Tommy 
Daniel every penny was a prisoner to be liberated only after a long and 
searching examination, Yet he was no miser - if a miser is a man who has 
a private, all-consuming love affair with money as a material object, a 
fetish in itself, the kind of mam who fondles his pound notes with one 
hand and masturbates with the other. Tommy Daniel was not like that. 
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The wrong idea being that I was standing there admiring my handywork of the 
night before. I freely acknowledge myself frequently at a loss to guess what 
other people are thinking. I get puzzled and bewildered when I try to reflect 
upon what it could be that other people are thinking not only, as you might 
expect, when these thoughts remain hidden, but also and not seldom moreso, when 
they are exposed. And, to be more precise and to tell the whole truth, that is 
not sometimes but always. Yet for all that, it seems reasonable to assume that 
an idea which could tumble so nimbly out of my little brain might tumble just 
as nimbly out of another's. So I made off. 


Bat no one, unless bent on deliberate misrepresentation - and some are, by 
nature, by calling and by both - could say I bolted. Ome is reminded of that 
disagreeable little animal let loose by prosecutors when the thief has been 
caught but the money not recovered: “He told the police he would have a good 
time spending the money when he got out of prison." Phylogenetically akin but 
principally bre@ in the lower courts is: "He then made a bolt for it, sir." 

I have beem set upon by each of these venemous little beasts in my time. 


Perhaps after I had, let us say, bestirred myself, that little fellow up there 
at the window, who may or may not have been the Lord Provost, lifted the 
telephone. I happen to know that the Lord Prevost has his own good reasons for 
keeping in with the sleuths - which reasons I am not prepared to disclose just 
at this tricky juncture. Or given it was some other, a student from the 
university, let us suppose, imbued with seme eecentric anthropometric theory 
regarding criminal types, which brings us back to the question of my height. 
These fellows will go to any lengths to test a theory. It may just have been 
John Citizen himself who lifted that telephone, as they constantly exhort hin 
to do in such cases, hoping against hope that at last his big moment had come 
after years of waiting and watching fruitlessly at that window. The 
possibilities are infinite. 


The question is: Was I traced to this very spot from John Street or is there 
some other explanation for my present ugly predicament? 


The pressure om my poor toes grows rapidly more excrutiating. 


You may feel. disposed to scoff, toa dismiss the whole business simply as the 
excreta of a jittery conscience or maybe a deranged mind. I do not wish to 
be intractable. 1 am perfectly willing to be reassured. One never knows what 
to expect. 


bo 


And she'll come up here when he goes to the bookie's 
snop, pretending to tidy up, moving about in front of me, 
showing me what she's like, talking about her relatives, all 
dead, alas, who warned her against him. And she'll wait for 
me to put my hands on her. In her world all the good people 
are dead, It's 2 rotten shame putting them six feet under. I 
get the feeling she numbers me among the dead. Mostly she's 
on top of me, for she likes to ride, she likes to feel herself 
on top. Oh, she talks about the dead even when we're doing 
it. Sex is fine but death is more beautiful. She slaps my 
face to make me say it: Sex is fine but death is more 
beautiful, infinitely more beautiful. No one more ylelding 
than she. Is it all right if I talk about cemetries? Oh, the 
dead, darling, in cemetries, yes, talk about cemetries where 
the dead are. You begim to realise there is no silence 
anywhere, not evem there, in cemetries. As silent as the 
grave, she says. The grave? An endless susurration of last 
gasps and pathetic clinging to names and dates. All the 
registrar general's work done for him there, all the dour 
history of who begat whom - a ceaseless wail fraught only with 
bewilderment and pure terror. And all these words, names, 
dates, quotes from the hymnal, In Memorium and Holy Seripture, 
all this gibbling and gabbling to what end? I'l] tell you. To 
ward off, to postpme the silence. They tell us nothing, these 
murmured legends of the dead. The dead do not speak in 
cemetries, The living make sure they don't. The stones to 
keep them under, the writing on the stones, the wail of the 
living, to make sure we do not stop too long to listen. No, 
mam has seldom had any real love or respect for those who 
have gone before, If a man can use the dead as a stick with 
which to bludgeon the living, them he'll call on the dead, like 
the perennial schoolmaster, nose to one side >. picking 
fastidiously lest he come across something disagreeable. 


Her first complaint never varies: the stench. And make no mistake, there 
is a stench here in Boots's room. Boots is oblivious to it most of the 
time. It's the one redeeming feature of the Green Lady's visits that they 
eall his mind back to the stench, The stairhead privy when he was a boy 
in the Gorbals had just such a stench. The stairhead privy whose cistern 
never worked. And the little dark lumber-room where Boots's mother stored 
coal, and the pail they kept there, the green enamelled pail which was 
their secret shame, the pail they used instead of the stairhead privy. A 
stench at once revolting and peculiarly enticing. 


Boots says nothing to the Green Lady, not any more, He keeps his mouth 
shut till she goes away, and then he says what has to be said. It's more 
meaningful that way. From the standpoint of the Green Lady Boots is an 
insect. She sees his life as a very sordid, unhealthy affair, divided as 
it is between the bed, the stew-pot and the lavatory. In the eyes of the 
Green Lady Boots is like a beetle or a bug. And a wise insect will draw 
as little attention to itself as possible: else it will get tramped on, 
So Boots keeps his mouth shut. 


Pr Mime yy 


Reality is the easiest thing in the world to ‘fodey 4 
because reality. is our own invention. It takes its 
shapé and colour from our individual needs. But 

the dream we carry within us is not of our own 

making: it will put us to its own uses, accomplish 

in us its om designs. It is the oldest truth in 

the world that what men call reality is mya, mere 
illusion. So men say, 'Face the illusion, make do ' 
with the illusion, the dream is too hard and clearly 

it doesn't bring in money.' It's true one my stifle 
the dream or attend, Perhaps in the end it makes. no 
difference one way or the other. Unless it is’ the 
fight with ourselves to keep dowm the dream which 
destroys our humanity, I can face the unwashed sheets 
on my bed, the dirt in the corners of my room. Such 
things have no power over mes. But. I have experienced 4) 


terror looking into myself in the search for myself - J 
: <7 oui. ~ <> 
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And one never knows who to expect it from, 


If you should suddenly feel a certain attraction towards me, never having actually 
encountered the fleshly assembly of which 1 consist, and feeling hopeful say, like 
om a sunny morning eight days after you gave up smoking, and with a nice feeling 
running up yow to help somebody at no great expense to yourself, to pluck somebody 
out of the clutches of misery - not by bundling him into a taxi and driving to the 
Bath Hotel and standing him whiskey and cigars, but gently, with the cheery smile, 
the comforting word, yow would most likely start by pointing out the fact, which I 
should hasten to endorse wholly without reference to the pain in my toes, that the 
police are not a bunch of idiots; and further, that only in very exceptional 
circumstances, such as, for instance, climbitg onto the shit-house pam and peeping 
im om the person or persons in the closet adjacent, is staring mlawful.' Alas none 
of this would leave me any merrier than before. 


For, in the first place, although the men on the beat are not such idiots as they 
used to be ~ in the old days they were not only idiots but innocents, a black 
banditti from the Highlands and the Islands with no more brains in their skulls than 
in their batons or their boots - the two gentlemen pressing upon me at this moment 
are in plain clothes, they are CID, they are sleuths, men endowed with a capacity 
for plausible inventiom which makes the question of whether they are or are not 
idiots: irrelevant. All] I know is that the CID are innocent of practically nothing. 


And, in the second place, you miss the point. For, whatever impression I may have 
given to the contrary, I seldom deceive myself. Deep down, you see, in the hidden 
recesses of my inmost being, I am hoping, hoping against hope, that it's nothing 
worse than vandalism these bastards are going to do me for. It's paranoia, not good 
sense, which cheers me up. 


Ah the good old days, the good old days, when one knew where one stood. 


That mention of lavatory pans put me in mind of the good old days and the story of 
my uncle Taig. It is a brief and simple tale which will take only a minute to 
relate. Also it has an edifying moral attached to it which should not be ignored, 
since history, as they say, has a habit of repeating itself. 


The manager, a tailor's dummy, leans on the till with 

both hands, as if commning with it, and from time to 

time inspects his fingernails. At the far end of the 

bar the two young waiters have started sweeping up and 

are working their way towards this queer-looking bastard 
who seems to be deaf and dumb. Their eyes are on the 
floor but they see him all right and they're just 

hoping he might give trouble. Pulling pints and sweeping 
up matchsticks and cigarette ends, that's dreary work for 
two such lusty young men. But poleaxing a drunk, then 
calling in the law and having the poor bastard nicked for 
breach and agsault, that can be fun, nothing to beat it. 
That's the time now, that's the time now, the tailor's 
dummy sings out the words without looking round. Boots } 
walks past the sweepers into the lavatory. Even-money 
chance when he returns his glass will be gone and his 
dribble of beer back in the barrel. They dislike awkward 
custemers-who try to take the statutory ten minutes to 
finish their drinks. The statutes that favour the punter 
are always a joke. The sweepers wait for Boots at the 
door, ready to pounce, hoping he might get sulky about 

the vanishing half-pint. Fut Boots knows the =: he 
says nothing and steps outside. The swee 
guts and the pub door slams hard behind h 
sun is shining, it's a glorious day, and Bo 
himself why the hell he had to spend the whole 
morning in that miserable pub, face to face with such _ 
miserable | people, e i ae 


yelled Behe mkes, kts way th 
Tommy Daniel. 


ee Daniel is seated at the end of a 
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In their hearts, strange rumours: seeds of fear and suspicion implanted 
by the media. They'd done a fine job, our pure policemen, our pure 
pedagogues, our pure parents, our pure priests, our pure press. 


Yet the worst these children could suffer from any stranger would not 
equal the injury whieh has already been inflicted upon ‘them. What taints 
their innocence destroys their beauty. You don't preserve their 
innocence by filling their minds with bogies. People who talk about the 
evil stranger are themselves ugly and evil. For such people the world 

is a cesspool of their ow making, They are the real corrupters of the 
young. - They are the traitors. For if they had one true word to say 
about the evil in the world they would stand, one and all » self—condemned 
before the children they so zealously protect. Their protection is 
lethal. They are the predators, huddled together in holy places to 
worship their own hang-ups. They spew out their poison over the spring 
of life at its very source. Neither they nor their little nibbling gods 
are alive, they are spooks! 


The corpse is not discovered for three weeks. The old man died all on 
his own, What a violent reaction there is in the press, questions are 
asked in parliament, welfare officers are interviewed on television: 

it's a public scandal, they say, we should have been there by his side. 


They feel peeved, cheated, they always like to be there to assist in the 
proceedings. You're old and you're sick and you can't escape their hands, 
their clawing white hands, They would like to stand between you and that 
last chance of seeing, j 


Old Mickey was lucky that way. My mother let him be. He died unmolested, 


And I should like it to be like that at my ow death. If only, at the 
end, I em left lying some place, any old place, and there's a wall between 
them and me, something to keep the busybodies out, health visitors, social 
security spies, Green Ladies, sanitary inspectors and all kinds of narks 
and quacks and rats in and out of uniform, I shall be at ease. The wall 
that seperates them from me unites me with myself, The wall has given me 
my religion, my hope and my religion and my strength, 


So I'll turn to the wall with the dead, the real dead, the dead who gave i 
us life, the dead who nourish us in life, and away from the false dead 
who turn life sour with their gaclers, their armies, blind cruelty, greed. 


I'll turn to the wall with the dead, where the dead are, and wait and 
watch and listen. 


*Conepenprpeg? iO C- 
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My uncle Taig sailed from Ranafast in County Donegal to the Broomielaw in 
Glasgow back in the good old days. He was twenty-two years old. He came 
with high hopes and his mother's blessing. Like me, he was very tall, but 
unlike me, he was also very strong. Also it seems he had a beautiful 
singing voice, which is something else we did not have in common, But the 
most remarkable thing about Taig was undoubtedly is towering height and 
matchless strength which must have been born in the man and, like Samson's, 
heaven-gifted, ordered and prescribed, because it couldn't have owed much to 
the potato-and-salt diet he was reared on, Anyway Taig worked like a beast 
all week and boozed it up on Saturday nights. It was the way of all his 
countrymen over here. One night he got lifted, one Saturday night when, 
strange to say, friends claim he hadn't drunk half as much as they'd often 
seen him drink. And that night he died, still only twenty-two years old, 
in an ambulance, being rushed with a11 haste and despatch from the police 
station cells where he'd come by his injuries, to the Royal Infirmary in 
Townhead, which had a bad reputation - but Taig wouldn't be caring too much 
about that. Taig's injuries were multiple: a fractured jaw, a dislocated 
arm and a smashed in skull - the brain-pan had ermmbled so completely on one 
side that the grey matter had run out and one eye had disappeared in the 
mash, Needless to say a searching enquiry followed. Evew in the good old 
days they had these thoroughgoing impartial enquiries. And it was found 
that foul play could be ruled out. It was a case of death by misadventure, 
the theory being that Taig, while very drunk, had fallen off the pam in his 
cell as he tried to do a shite. 4 pair of trousers caked stiff from the 
inside with shit and urine pointed conclusively in this direction. Which 
leads us imeluctably to the moral: one should always remember to remove 
one's trousers first before sitting down on the pan to do a crap. 


As I say, at least one kmew where one stood in the good old days. 


But what is the point of hankering after the good old days, the old familiar 
faces: of the mem on the beat, the big lumbering flat-footed idiots and 
imbeciles who made Sillitoe, the trouble-shooter sent up from London to quell 
the gangs, throw up the job im despair? The dear sweet days when you could 
avoid arrest by threatening to shop the bastards to the baillie for drinking 
tea in the cobbler's back parlour when they should have been patrolling the 
beat. Up here we all felt sorry for Percy Sillitoe, later mde a Imight of 
royal parter, so consumte was his failure. We kmew, you see, what his. 
friends in London could not know, that it wasn't the gangs that broke poor 
Percy's heart, nor was it John MacLeam and the Reds (Lloyd George had his 
tanks in the meat market and machine gun nests on the GPO roof to take care 
of the politicals) — we knew what broke poor Percy's heart: the irreversible 
torpidity of the addle=pated crew he had under him. The best he could do was 
set up little red-painted boxes for them at the street corner where they could 
have a sit dow and a smoke; that way at least he knew where he could find 
them, and it relieved him of the embarrassment of having to ring up old 
Walasky the cobbler every half-hour. 


that what I call the dream or God or truth might be 
allowed to fulfill itself in me. If I could reach down, 
beyond that cold terror, in that lonely place within, 
I might lay hold of the dream and keep it forever, and 


they would kmock on the door in vain, 


Harry's last words. 


I am ice cold, I am numb, I am dying. t 
I think of yow in your lodgings: making tes. 

I am with you there. You are with me here. 

We who made each other. 

I will tell you how it comes at this time. 

The people laughing. I hear them laughing. ' 
This ninny. The men shouting and bullying. 

The men who would not take and would not give any love. 
It comes over you and crushes you. 

Ne it's not the way Wh@/ would have wanted it. 

But it's all that was possible in the circumstances. 

Mo one's to blame. 


ued 


Foreed to find a solution outside of men, she turned to the in’ 
powers she could call up within herself, But when the husband: 
horror, be it supernatural or pathological, the world will tre: 

it but never with the individual. Make her a saint, God's pla; 
and one half of the world will go down on its knees and do homa 
the supernatural is worthy of respect. Call it morbid, a case 
quacks, and the other half will pay tribute, for the pathologic 
be grappled with. But just try leaving her be. Think of her a: 
own woman, her wounds her own worked-out solution: show her the 
courtesy you would show any young mother and simply raise your t 
you pass her in the street: think of her as being her own prope 
with the right to do with herself and dispose of her own as she . 
wishes: oppose every attempt to lay hands on her ~ and the worlc 
condemn you. For you pass between two sacred shrines and you do 
obeisance at neither. You consider the woman and not the sanctit, 
person and not the patient. You respect only the concrete thing t 
your eyes, so that all that Therese has you regard as solely hers, 
world's clains, humanity's claims, the claims of science and the ¢ 
of religion fall dead at your feet. Then you can prepare yourself 
be alone. And Boots is alone. 


Left alone to remember the Eden he once knew, Perhaps this was the 
true source of his pain, being unable to forget what things had bee 
like before he made his choice. How he and his mother and Mary swe}, 
through the long grass, kicking their heels and making faces at the 
gods of this place, the little tin gods in their phoney little shri: 
Boots could remember how he picked flowers with Mary and his mother 
watched, She stood there ami watched and smiled, Always thet smile 
But very quickly, without any warning, it all changed, Fear erept i 
shame crept in, and Eden died on them, The dragon r head. 
Dogged their footsteps wherever they ran. There 
gentle breeze turned to a shrill biting blast. 
quagmire waiting to engulf them, The dragon's¥print was evéryuh 
They were in the kingdom of the reptile. So Boots had to make © 
choice, It was Boots they wanted. Not her, She was mo good 
She'd never change. Let them jeer at her, Let them sherreck 
no good. She'd go her own way and they knew it. It was Boot 
wanted and he had to choose: her way or their way? 
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And we had our moment, our beautiful moment, our happy time, all 
our labours rewarded. let the darkness creep over us now, gently, 
and we wont make any trouble, we'll go quietly, we'll close our 
eyes and sink quietly. As we lived we'll die. A last quiet joy. 


But in this darkness that envelops us a light may come, a terrible 
little light, making havoe in the darkness there ag only light can. 
Here in the darkness we may be vouchsafed a little light. Cne of the 
tricks nature likes to play on us, blinding us when there's too much 
light and vouchsafing us insights in the dark, when it's no longer 
possible to act on them, when we're done in and only looking for 
rest, looking only to be reassured there in the dark. 


Oh, Christ, and it comes in, this piercing light and the moment of 
joy wrenched from our grasp and the savour gone, and we suddenly 

see. It's a tomb, this cosy parlour, the stench of death feeling 
its way round us, this work we made, a tomb, our tomb, and the things 
we gave our life to, phantoms, 


They say that at the moment of death a man's entire life passes before 
his eyes. A galling experience, particularly if we've developed a high 
capacity for forgetting things, having devoted our best energies to 
that end, For the rot sets in early, even before we're born, Mumy's 
usually a junkey, Not heroin or hashish, it's TV mummy can't kick. 
Daddy's usually hooked as well. And every night after supper they sit 
down in front of the tele screen and fall into a deep trance, And when 
the time comes for mummy to push you out between her legs, you're 
addicted as well, It's in the blood. 


Then mummy takes you to the clinic where they teach her how to feed 
you, and you'll get all the needles and sugar-coated pills you need, 
and mummy can start watching tele again with an easy mind. And you'll 
be all right, Your legs will be long and your spinal column straight 
and your head the regulation size. You'll have nothing to be bitter 
about. And pretty soon you'll be watching with mummy and daddy every 
night, and learning how good and clever our policemen are, ‘how dedicated 
our medics, how zealous our teachers, You may be left with the general 
impression that all the good and clever people in the world are really 
policemen at heart, or medics at heart, or teachers at heart, the rest 
being a composite of schizophrenic screwball and ineducable delinquent. 
Not to worry. Such is the desired effect. 


I remember the days he would take me by the hand and off we went to the tiniest 
cinema in Glasgow: the Eglinton Electreum or the EEs as we called it. The 
admission charge was 3d for my father and 2d for me. We always went early and 
always took the same geats - in the first row of the leather cushions, about 
midway in the auditorium. We sat at the end of the row, @ pillar on one side 
of my father and me on the other. We were always there early, waiting for what 
- seemed like an age, eyes glued to the small bare screen, waiting for the magic 
to begin. 4nd always it was cowboy magic. The EEs knew its clientele. It we 
always cowboys followed maybe by Old Mother Riley and the Three Stooges. That's 
what we went to see. But mainly the cowboys. If there was one ruling passion 
in my father's life it was horses. Lying in bed, hour after hour, he sketched 
horses of every shape and size, in every conceivable pose and posture: running, 
jumping, toiling, grazing - & coalman's Clydesdale feeding in the street, @ pit 
pony eyeless and emaciated, a sick dray-horse slumped on the gtable floor, being 
hoisted to its feet oma chain block, a briquette vendor's pony old and raggety, 
floundering on the breast of a hill. It was the horses he loved. And he mew 
them, he knew these horses, he knew their sufferings, and he knew the few 
pleasures they took. He loved and respected these horses and would groan at my 
feeble attempts toe copy his sketches. 


My father was born here in Glasgow in the year 1887. Both his parents had come 
from Dingwall in the north of Scotland and had settled in the Kinning Park are®. 
He would be about sixteen years older than my mother. He had served in the 
Scottish Rifles during the 1914-18 war and was forty-five years od when I was 
borm. He went to prison for thirty daya for stealing a blanket one week after 
his release from the army. A policeman's baton had left an eight inch scar 
across his skull. He advised my mother to wear mem's boots to support her 
ankles. She did too. Nothing could induce him to forsake his bed and go to an 
air-raid shelter during the bliz. He didn't stop us going. He read nothing but 
westerns. He had a liking for Hitler. He never worked in his life. He died in 
his sleep. 


At the end my father lived out his denial of the world and its ways. He chose 
the quietest darkness, being too stable for insanity or suicide. He kept life 
intact, consciousness intact, yet at the same time stood aside. He refused to 
participate. He made: no attempt to influence the course of events, evel in his 
own small domain. 


He had seen enough of what they do out there. So he went to bed. I should add, 
though, that he'd become 4 fairly clever thief, and he might have done quite well 
for himself in that line. But for the most part he turned his back on that £00. 
The hundreds of westerns, the odd shirt, nearly all the clothes my mother wore, al 
our footwear and a big eight-day wag-at-the wa! clock - that was about his lot. IT 
suppose in all it might have filled a couple of potato gacks. I don't know what 
punishment they meet out to thieves in the beyond. One thing I'm certain of ~ 


And he chose. 


He learnt to make his peace with the gods of this place. He learnt 
to do homage at all the right shrines. He'd go round apologising for 
his poor old mother, for her blindness, her naivety, her simple- 
mindedness, on his knees. He learnt to be quick and sharp and 
ruthless. He became proficient in the language of guile. He learnt 
to be fly and faceless and survive. One of them. One of the boys. 


And of course it didn't really work. Perhaps she had known all along 
that it wouldn't work: that they would not be deceived. The betrayal 
was in vain, doomed, hopeless. His mother knew it, and that's what 
broke her. She knew Boots was of her and not of them, could never be 
of them: that there could never be a betrayal. 


And after he'd betrayed her, Boots could remember she'd be trying to 
say something to him. When the distance between them frightened her. 
Sheta be trying to tell him something. But no word ever reached him. 
He had abandoned her language? this place had taught him another. 

And the tears would flood her eyes as the terrible anguish flooded her 
soul and Boots slipped further end further from her. She would lie 
with her face to the well and pray for her lost children. Her pain 
had become her onl wkéteing. Her pain, Her only remaining link with 
her own. And how Boots longed to deprive her of that as well. But 
that was one thing he couldn't do. He couldn't then and he can't 
now. For that will be hers till the day she dies. Mark of her own 
heart's ‘rath her triumph. 
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There was a time, though, he used to think he would like to talk to the 
Green Lady about Therese. Therese Neumann, that is, Therese of 
Komerstreuth who had the stigmata of Christ. On other days he would 
like to have spoken to her about his mother. His mother and Therese, how 
close they had grown together in his mind, almost as though they were one 
and the same person; they had all but fused into a single image, And the 
Green Lady was there too, pushing her way into the picture. Boots thinks 
of three people and in each he sees the other. For the Green Lady is a 
barren woman, so was Therese, so too was Boots's mother till late in life, 


But Therese put up a fight. She broke out of the sterile swathes that 
bound her, the medicated folds that sucked her dry and kept her virgin. 
She tore man's bandages from her limbs and delivered her wounds to the 
world. And her wounds were her triumph as a woman, her fulfillment, her 
sacred young. 
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Then comes the day mummy leads you to the school and you meet the 
policeman there whom they call the dominie, and he grabs hold of you 
and starts kneading away at you, and after a while he can tell whether 
you're of the stuff out of which policemen are made. He'll stretch 

you and squash you and roll you and pound you, and after a while he'll 
know. If everything goes well, you'll grow nice and plump in his hands, 
develop a healthy outlook: and in lieu of the barren now, he'll promise 
you the future. And you'll believe hin. 


And when the dumpling's cooked, Pharaoh eats it. 


For it's all for Pharaoh, all done in Pharaoh's name. And when plagues 
come, as they always do, it's only a public relations matter. The 
magicians of Egypt have learnt a thing or two since the old days. The 
new enchantments prove quite adequate: the communicators are at hand * 
to give us the message. What if the rivers and ponds and pools of water 
have turned to blood, isn't it all for our own good, really? If only 
we knew all the tricks Pharaoh has up his sleeve, if only we trusted 
Pharaoh a little more, if only we could grasp the overall plan, if only 
we shared Pharaoh's vision of things to be. The Promised sand is not 
far off, just around the corner in fact. Pharaoh will lead us there, if 
only we have faith, if only we don't rock the boat, if only we... 


The time comes when we begin to catch on to the communicators. The time 
comes when we just don't believe in the Promised Land any more. But 
we're not unhappy. We don't even want the Promised Land - just the 
promises. As long as the promises keep flowing thick and fast we're 
happy. And in the end we die with a load of promises in our belly. Do 
we suddenly kick out and cry treachery! as the lights dim? No, no, why 
showld we? It comes to us as no surprise, we always knew it, keeping 
ourselves dead had become a way of life. 


I like to think if insight came, it came as a shock to old Mickey O'Donnel. 
I like to think he was bitter and full of anger when the end came. 


Only yesterday I saw lovely young children playing among the flowers up 
there in the park, at one with the wild flowers they moved among, a total 
harmony of colour and feeling and movement, An old man stopped to watch 
from the pathway. And in a moment the picture warped, crumpled up on 
itself in long, jagged twists, and the colour ran out, and the movement 
stiffened till there wag only a kind of twitching, and the children were 
suddenly aged, humpbacked as they hurried away from the eyes of the 
stranger who stopped to watch. 
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Too bad it hadn't been Boots. Had it been Boots, Tommy knew, he would 
be shoving into her face something which would have disgusted and 


repelled her. Her involvement then would have buoyed him up, emboldened 


him, for it would have set him apart; he would have been fortified in 
her disgust, unassailable. She might even have thrown him out. 


Ome day he would make it be Boots in that bed. 


He listened. Footsteps in the lobby, the door opening. She'd gone 
without a word. 


He let a little time elapse, a bit suspicious that she might still be 
there waiting for him. He unsnibbed the bathroom door and stepped out 
into the lobby. She hadn't bothered to close the outside door behind 
her, but she'd gone all right. Tommy closed the door very gently, 

holding the knob and letting the lock fall into place without a sound. 


A moment later he found she'd left her blue panties hanging on the 
handle of his bedroom door. "The bitch!" he said unsmilingly. And he 
hid them away in the buscuit tin where he kept his money. 


. 


he ; 
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Are these decipherments Mick or are they Boots? (Quite frankly, Boots 
doesn't want te know. He finds the work a good substitute for writing 
long letters to Harry. For those letters were important, too important 
maybe, in his development as a writer. In a sense they got in the way. 
He usec to work at them, he used to trim and polish and rewrite as if 
,, them for publication, and maybe he did. All the letters are 
there, in their hundreds, under his bed, for every two or three years 
Harry would return a bundle to him, He never looks at them now. He 
tends to despise them now because he feels they reflect something of 
the real. cowardice he feels in himself, To devote sc mich time and 
energy to letters when one should have been writing novels and plays 
and poems ~ what else could it have been but cowardice? It certainly 
wasn't sloth. 


et us haye a look at_ them, Let us take a bundle at random. 2 few excerpts 
rom the letters which might tell us something. 


27 it 63 


Dear Harry: I've just been to the bottom of the street for five 
woodbine but I can tell you it's a fine day here, really warm. How 

I wish you were still at Mount Flerida, still lived within reach! 

All I'd have to do today was board a bus. In half an hour's time 
we'd be circling Hampden and on the road to visit thet solitary swan 
at Moll's Mire and reaching out together for that sweeter world which 
I never lost sight of in your company. In my heart I know it was the 
same for you. Everything here is dreary and miserable just now. My 
mother is very ill and can do nothing for herself any more. I grieve 
over her pain but can do little to help, Each morning and evening I 
clean her and change her end try to coax her with a little tea or 
soup. I run errands, hating every minute of my life, cursing my 
helplessness, I grieve over her, grieve over every wrong I have done 
her, 2nd the wrong the world has done her. 4nd I curse that world a 
thousand times each dey. I think I curse because I know I'm trapped 
tike « rat ine hele, dvd thig was to be the year of eecape. I know 
there's nothing much waiting for me any where but Christ a man should 
have the right to go in quest of lis defeat. Here I nust sit and 
wait for it to come for me im its own good tine, to creep over me and 
rot me 2 little day by day. Amd nothing done, nothing cone. 


There's summer shead, you'll say, and the darkness has to give way. But . 
deep inside me I knew it wont be any different, for out there today 12 
ike sumer. Maybe I don't really believe I deserve any summer. 


Am Autobiography. John Cowper Powys. 
The Ego And His Own. Mex Stirnir. 
Works Of Love. Soren Kierkegaard. 
The Rosenberg Letters. Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 
Poems, William Blake. 


In a brow paper parcel were eighteem back numbers of the anarchist 
weekly, Freedom, in each of which was an article signed Mick O'Reilly. 


There were four bound volumes of Guy Aldred's now defunct monthly, The 
Word, covering the years 1950-57. There were seven seperate pamphlets 
written by Aldred: 


Historical and Traditional Christianity. (part 1) 
Historical and Traditional Christianity. (part 2) 
Why Jesus Wept. 

The Life of Richard Carlyle. 

Bakunin. 

John Maclean. 

Rex Versus Aldred, 


There was a loose-leaf desk diary carefully maintained by Mick during 
the year 1958, and in twenty-six exercise books a series of random 
jottings each of which carried a date. The earliest date was 4 May 
1962, which was Mick's forty-fourth birthday, and the latest 27 August 
1971, the day he died. 


The miscellaneous items in Mick's suitcase were as follows: 
A Travel Identity Card (for travel between Britain and 
Eire) issued to his mother in 1941 with her photograph 
inside, stamped. 
A Labour Exchange Signing On card. 
Two letters written to him by his mother and received 
by him in Barlinnie Prison, 1942, each page of the letters 
bearing the official prison stamp. 


A Glasgow Royal Infirmary Visiting Card:(ADMIT BEARER ONLY). 
1948. Patient: Sarah O'Reilly, Mick's mother. 


Two library tickets. 


Two pawn tickets: one for a gold ring, one for an electric 
iron, each pledged for £1: 50. 


U22 
Poots has kept watch here ten years. 


This morning when I coughed there was no blood in my mouth. But it was 
a very gentle, very timid kind of cough and I was wary. I thought maybe 
it could be a trick, the sort of trick a sick man will sometimes play 
upon himself to boost morale or just to relieve boredom. After three 
days of blood-spitting the sense of personal catastrophe had worn off. 
Evidently nothing new or interesting was going to happen to me. It was 
just another of those dreary interludes to be endured as best one can. 
You ean try enduring it or try kidding yourself out of it. And this 
morning it seemed!very likely I was trying to kid myself out of et., 
had other things to think about. 


And when I coughed and couldn't taste any blood I opened my eyes. I could 
see flies leap cleanly from bread to cheese and back again there on the 
table, and typewritten sheets of paper strewn across the floor and spilling 
out of the three drawers of the dresser - notes for the book, some of them 
dating back seventeen years. Salvage. 


There is a sheet in the typewriter now, there always is. There are some 
typewritten sheets here on the bed beside me: I listen to myself erumpling 
them as I turn on my side. They were written at six ock yesterda; 
morning when the. haemorrhage was still interesting: 8 11 had the power to 
frighten me. 

; oo 
Well I remember the gab, gab, gab, late into the night, every night. Salvage 
work I called it. Many words, millions of words, and many voices bearing 
the words. It was work, good work, attending to the voices and the words. 
It put a vertebra on each day I lived through. Writing was all that 
mattered to me. But every so often I would take a long hard look at what 
I was doing, just to see how the work, how my life, was shaping. I would 
have to shut my ears to the voices and have a look and see what it was I 
was salvaging. And it was always the same: bad. 


I began to see that it was only simple prejudice or, more precisely, simple 
fear which led me to suppress so much, For only this or that chosen voice 
was going into the work, this or that chosen voice got up like a tailor's 
dumuy and imposing on nobody. dnd always the work was stillborn and I 
hated it more than I feared the other voices — the raggity, croaking, i11- 
grown voices I tried to stifle, the black voices. 


_space exploration as a metaphor werely for the real work man had to 
do: integrating the banished selves Sxaeceem@ within. 
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An Appointment Card for the Clinic of Venereal 
Diseases, Black street, Townhead. 1946. 


A Summary Police Court Indictment for Common Assault 
and Malicious Mischief. 1948. (... that you did, on 23 
May 1948, in the hall of the dwelling house occupied by 
Clara Mollinseed at 88 Dalhousie street, Glasgow, (1) 
assault Algernon Archibald Earns, residing there, seize 
hold of him by the neck or throat and strike him 
repeatedly with your fist; and (2) maliciously with 
your <a break two panes of glass in the door of said 
house. 


A frontispiece photograph of Olive Schreiner, purloined 
from The Story of an African Farm. (The copy mims the 
picture may be had in Stirling's Library, Exchange Square, 
Glasgow, C.1.) 


A souvenir from the walls of a cell in Tobago street 

police station, Notes for the Guidance of Accused Persons, — 
on the back of which Mick had played naughts and crosses 
with a cellmate. 


An intimation from the Means Test that an officer would 
be calling. 1950. 


‘ d 
A clipping from the Warrant Sales column of the Glasgow , 
Evening Times. (O'Reilly, 12 Ross street, Calton, at 10 
A.M, Thursday 12 October 1955. Furniture and household 
effects.) 


A packet of Rizla cigarette papers, the Only~5-Leaves-Left 
warning showing. F 


A blank wooden domino. ; j 


It just came to me that day what I had to do. It just came to me, It 
was probably always there but I hadn't been aware of it. And for some 
reason that day, maybe because I had grown so desperate, I grabbed at 
it, There really was only one way forward for me. I had to give up all 
the things that were holding me down: drink, sloth, self-indulgence, 
cigarettes, grossness in eating, fear of being seen, fear of the face 
of man, fear of being exposed, and all these things added up to my 
death while yet living, my spiritual decay and death whilst yet alive. 
And it was so easy to put right. It was so easy to stand up and defy 
the appeties that kept me in thraldom, that made me stupid, that made 
me fearful and craven in the face of man, that made me lazy, that made 
me utterky spineless and as weak as water when I should have been strong 
and as cruel and bullying as any fascist when I should have been kindly 
and forgiving. Oh, I was in a mess all right. Maybe I was ugly of form 
but even that was more of my own doing than I was willing to admit. No 
use blaming my hard luck, my fate. God, man get up and stand and fight. 
Fight with the soul God gave you. With the heart you had to norish to 
make a fight of it. Nobody is born brave, We are all cowards. But we 
must make a decision to stand up and face adversity and overcome it, 

Tt can be overcome. There is no such thing as a man defeated. Man, as 
someone has said, was not made for defeat. The fight itself is victory. 
The struggle is itself success. Because you were a fool and a coward 
yesterday does not mean you have to be the same today. That is defeat. 
You can change behaviour. Behaviour is only the little strategems te 
deploy to get round our troubles. Some are wrong, some are better than 
others. The best is to keep your contenance before the thing that most 
frightens you. Do not bend your head. Do not weaken yourself with many 
words. Do not interfere with other people. Zach man has to do what he 
ean for himself? his own problem is paramount. To speir into the 
difficulties of another is only a substitute, an excuse to be more 
preise, for neglecting your own. Oh, fight, fight, you cannot lose - 
be at peace with all men and women, look to yourself alone, do good 

if you can, but do not meddle, be not ashamed, be not afraid. Try. 

Use the wisdom you had when you wrote that little play The Stream. 

You asked courage of that girl: show us your own, What you once knew 
you will always know. Work is not as hard as sloth: work is not as 
hard as the fear that engenders sloth. You have done bad things: bad 
things have been done to you. The account is square. Take up your life 
again: face the challenged. Don't hide away. Don't be afraid of anything 
or anybody. Be just in all things and God will be by your side as he 
has always been. You have always placed yourself in his hands for 
safety, as a child and as a man, as a frightened child and as a 
frightened man: he has not spurned you. Only when you have spurned him 
and all the help he might have lent you, have you gone down, down, into 
the pit of misery. My friend, all will be well. There is nothing that 
eannot be put right while there is life in you. Don't waste the best 
that is in yourself. Drink destroys the good that is in you: you are 
not true to the things that are best in you when von drink, That is 
why you sink, All your self-respect is gone, you are as nothing when 
vou drink. Ch, gant ma sav> heln. O lord, grant me some aid, I have 
been a fool: my foolishness may have caused others to err, I cannot 
say. Let me be a man again, Let me stand up. 


that one page is the most I have written in one day for a very long time, I 
know it is nothing, nothing at all, but that doesn't worry me, this is only 
exercise, practice, the good stuff will come, when my confidence comes back, 
without confidence nothing can be done, I am not afraid anymore because 1 
have suffered a great deal in recent years and have compalined but only to 
my poor wife who has to suffer me daily, and when I was suffering with that 
vile cunt in Spain I thought of her and wondered if I made her suffer the 
way that bastard was making me suffer, and that hurt me terribly, and I felt 
I was no good, no good for anything,low and verminous, nothing, nothing, a 
big fat nothing, 0 christ I suffered, but it is better to be sitting here typ 
ing even if what I am typing is just inane rubbish, it is better to be at my 
desk typing than to be lying in bed killing myself with negativity. 0 God 

it is always to you I return in thought. As it was when I was a child and thi 
things went wrong it is always to you I return in thought to beg your help 
and forgiveness. And I prayved always to you at the XXX XIV Station of the 
Cross but Lord look on me and forgive my terrible cowardice, my terrible 
wekaness and fearfulness in the face of man, O I fear the face of man and 
have no courage, no courage whatso ever, no defence againts the onslaught of 
hard cruel men, although I realise there is always a way to say NO, I cannot 
say NO, I am too cowardly, too self-deceicing, too stupid, too much aof a 
childm © God please come to my aid now, now, now. There is nothing here, 
nothing but if I could only tap what is deep inside me, there must be, there 
has to be something there, ot or have I killed everything there, deep inside 
me in my fear, fear of myself and all that is mine, fear of myself, have IT 
run too far from myself, gone too far way from all that was mine, not believe 
ing, not believeing that anything good could ever be mind, in my guot, shame 


terrible shame because of my mother 


